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More instructive than the author's conclusions are the spirit in which he 
has approached his subject and the intellectual weapons with which he 
attacks his task. Theistic belief, unbounded confidence in evolution of the 
physico-cosmical type, a dislike for ' ' orthodox theology ' ' greater than his 
comprehension of it, a lack of knowledge or lack of appreciation of the 
principle of values, despite his profound conviction that it is "worse than 
useless ... to ignore the deeply seated instincts of mankind which make 
for religion ' ' (p. 2), — these are salient features of Mr. Pearson's attitude 
toward the important matters he discusses, and these, or many of them, 
remind one also of the general spirit of English thinking in the recent past. 
The temper of our thought has been grave and earnest, in conformity with 
the problems with which we have been compelled to deal ; but the progress 
through our difficulties, and beyond them, implies a broader set of prin- 
ciples than those which have been traditionally ours. And it is largely 
because of such inherited limitations that the present treatise has little of 
importance to offer to the philosophical student of to-day. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

V organisation de la conscience morale : Esquisse d ' un art moral positif. 
Par Jean Delvolve. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. 172. 

This little book represents a reaction against the tendency prevalent in 
France to identify ethics with sociology, and aims to construct upon a 
positivistic basis a system of rules for the organization of the individual moral 
consciousness. According to the author, ethics is not a science, but an 
art ; an art not based upon a ready-made science, but upon our entire 
knowledge of the individual and social nature of man, upon physiology, 
psychology, and the social sciences. There already exist objective moral 
arts, like politics, whose purpose is, not to aid in the development of the 
individual conscience, but to act from without upon the habits and customs 
of a group or of an individual. Such arts, however, cannot pretend to 
take the place of the art of internal organization, which has always existed 
and which simply needs to be brought up to the present state of our 
knowledge. We cannot get along without such an art to-day. The 
abandonment of the principles of Christianity has left our consciences 
without the necessary rules of organization, and partially explains the 
present moral crisis. 

The function, then, of an art of ethics, as conceived by Dr. Delvolve, is 
to furnish individuals with general formula for the organization of the 
moral consciousness. Taking the results of modern biology as his start- 
ing-point and guide, the author traces in outline the different forms of 
action which the individual ought to follow. His fundamental notion is 
that all moral history, — not only the history of humanity, but of all living 
nature, — consists in the progressive adaptation, differing according to the 
species and the individuals, of the same basal instincts. Hence the whole 
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business of individual consciousness, the specific faculty of human adapta- 
tion, is to reestablish in their true function the instincts which accident or 
ignorance has corrupted, and to direct harmoniously a moral nature, 
subject to rapid evolution, to new forms. Each of the primordial instincts 
ought to be studied in the diverse human forms into which it develops ; 
and the relations of these forms to the primitive instinct and to each other 
should then be investigated. With the help of all the psychological and 
sociological knowledge at our disposal, as well as with the help of simple 
empirical observations of moral experience, the main deviations of which 
each tendency is susceptible should be studied, and the attempt made to 
discover the methods of developing harmoniously the different forms of 
human activity. This task Dr. Delvolve undertakes in Chapters iv-viii 
of his book, considering in turn : the instinct of preservation and growth ; 
the instinct of reproduction ; the social instinct ; the activity of knowledge ; 
and moral therapeutics. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Goethe' s Faust. By Thomas Davidson. Edited by 
Charles M. Bakewell. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1906. — pp. 158. 

A great drama, being a portrayal of life, can, like life itself, be looked 
at from many different points of view. This explains why there are almost 
as many interpretations of Goethe's Faust as there are interpreters. Each 
writer will read into the work his own Weltanschauung, and attempt to solve 
the riddle with his own favorite key. It is easy to find in Faust, particularly 
in the second part, which is full of mysticism and allegory, whatever the 
critic happens to be looking for and a great deal more than the poet him- 
self has written into it. During Goethe's life-time attempts were even 
made to explain Faust by means of Hegelian concepts, although Goethe 
himself cared nothing at all for Hegel's philosophy. To be sure, no one 
can prove that the poet did not mean everything attributed to him by his 
interpreters, any more than any one can prove that the universe and life 
do not mean what the world-interpreters declare. 

The creator of Faust would have viewed Mr. Davidson's efforts to read 
his mind, with the same cheerful tolerance with which he was accustomed 
to view all such attempts. Perhaps he would have recalled his own lines, 
which seem to fit the case in hand : 

" Im Auslegen seid frisch und munter ! 
Legt ihr's nicht aus, so legt was unter. " 

It would almost seem that Mr. Davidson had done his work as guide too 
thoroughly. He overloads his interpretations with meanings, he scents 
symbolism everywhere, and constructs a philosophy of Faust which, though 
interesting and instructive in itself, can hardly be proved to have been in 
the poet's mind. It is perhaps for this reason that he comes to look upon 
Faust, "taken as a whole, and regarded as the working out of a great 



